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INTRODUCTION 

In grateful tribute to Fuzz Crompton, 
this volume presents papers delivered at a 
symposium held in Fuzz’s honor on 15 
May 1999 at the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, Harvard University. The seeming- 



ly eclectic array of papers spans a range of 
subjects and approaches that constitute a 
challenge to any conventionally inclusive 
title. And yet the diversity herein is rep- 
resentative of the breadth of Fuzz’s inter- 
ests, the scope of his inspiration, and the 
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extent of his influence in both teaching 
and research. Among this volume s authors 
are present and former students (and stu- 
dents of former students), postdoctoral fel- 
lows, colleagues, and collaborators, all of 
whom gladly joined to celebrate his man- 
ifold contributions to organismic and evo- 
lutionary biology. Perhaps the only aspect 
of these proceedings not fully conveyed in 
these published papers was a collegiality at 
the symposium that spilled over into the 
open joviality of a reunion, an enthusiasm 
for science, and a delight in professional 
friendships that all derive from the man 
we honored. 

Launching a career remarkable for ac- 
complishment, Fuzz’s publication record 
began with a paper that appeared in Acta 
Zoologica in 1953, “The development of 
the chondrocranium of Spheniscus demer- 
sas with special reference to the columella 
auris of birds,” a product of his graduate 
work at Stellenbosch University. But it was 
with a second doctorate, completed in a 
stunningly short two years and under the 
guidance of Francis Rex Parrington, FRS, 
at Cambridge University, that he redirect- 
ed his investigations into vertebrate pale- 
ontology, and specifically into the mor- 
phology and relationships of mammallike 
reptiles, and eventually into the origins of 
mammals. A series of classic, oft-cited pa- 
pers over the next two decades made ma- 
jor advances in our understanding of the 
intricacies of dental and cranial evolution 
among synapsids of the Mesozoic. 

Fuzz’s early interests in the tangible re- 
cord of vertebrate evolution soon expand- 
ed into what is now generally known as 
functional morphology — understanding 
the mechanics and other functional inte- 
grations of structural features. In a fun- 
damental sense, as he himself so often 
said, he wanted to know how animals 
worked. Although precedents for such an 
approach had previously been established 
in vertebrate paleontology, it was Fuzz’s 
signal contribution that he placed his anal- 
yses in the context of experimental work 
on extant animals. Cineradiographic and 



electromyographic data from living sys- 
tems provided the essential tools with 
which to interpret the evolutionary history 
and transformations embedded in fossils. 
From his work our understanding of the 
tribosphenic dentition — that once fear- 
some array of cusps, crests, cristi, and val- 
leys — was forever transformed. Tribos- 
phenic teeth, no longer the statuary mark- 
ing therian beginnings, became but one 
expression of the functional continuum in 
synapsid evolution. Not content with 
odontology explained, Fuzz’s studies with 
his students and collaborators became ever 
more complex orchestrations of experi- 
mental apparatus as he elucidated the in- 
terrelationships of jaw and tongue move- 
ments, the patterns of chewing and the 
mechanics of jaws, the millisecond events 
of swallowing, and the neurobiology of 
that most primal of mammalian feeding 
patterns, suckling. Marsupials, primates, 
insectivores, pigs, and goats were among 
his subjects, but in each case the real sub- 
ject was integrative biology, with results 
that were invariably exemplary. This inte- 
grative approach was especially empha- 
sized in Biology 21, Structure and Physi- 
ology of the Vertebrates, a course offered 
by Fuzz and the late Dick Taylor for al- 
most three decades. At the top of the scale 
in terms of the required workload, the ex- 
perience was consistently and enthusiasti- 
cally rated by students as providing the 
highest of intellectual returns, and a 
source of genuine enjoyment. 

Unless we aspire to monographic 
lengths, we cannot adequately recount by 
way of gratitude all of Fuzz Crompton’s 
contributions to science, teaching, and 
promoting the careers of others. And yet 
there is one contribution, distinctively in- 
tegrative, that must appear in this perma- 
nent record of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology if we are to salute him at all. 
During his career, which began as Curator 
of Palaeontology Collections in the Na- 
tional Museum in Bloemfontein, South Af- 
rica, Fuzz served as Director of three ma- 
jor museums: first at The South African 
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Museum, then at Yale s Peabody Museum 
of Natural History, and finally at the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology. During the 
course of this extensive experience he orig- 
inated the concept of Professor/Curator in 
face of the long-standing belief, reinforced 
by practice, that these were separate spe- 
cies with different territories. On the pre- 
mise that natural history museums ought 
not to be simply repositories, but are jus- 
tifiable to the extent that they promote re- 
search and knowledge of our natural 
world, the conclusion is inescapable that 
senior museum staff must be, first and 
foremost, scientists of distinction. In a uni- 
versity setting, as a consequence, positions 
supported by museum resources must be 
professorial, with standards and expecta- 
tions no less than those held for eveiy fac- 
ulty appointment. No longer would cura- 



tors exist as another class of citizenry apart 
from academic departments. Rather, pro- 
fessors with administrative appointments 
as curators would continue to ensure the 
museums growth and participation in ac- 
ademic research and instruction. The con- 
cepts of Professor and Curator, once a du- 
ality, became inseparably integrated. At 
Harvard, this legacy from Fuzz Cromp- 
tons visionary directorship persists today, 
to the intellectual enhancement of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, the De- 
partment of Organismic and Evolutionary 
Biology, and the University. 

Farisli A. Jenkins, Jr. 

Michael D. Shapiro 

Tomasz Owerkowicz 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
10 April 2001 
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Symposium participants, 15 May 1999. From left to right, front row: Farish Jenkins, Jose Bonaparte, Neil Shubin, Kathleen Smith, 
Fuzz Crompton, Ken Dial, Nick Hotton. Second row: Jim Hopson, Christine Janis, Craig Wood, Zhexi Luo, Rebecca German, 
Allan Thexton, Tomasz Owerkowicz. Third row: Steve Gatesy, Dan Lieberman, Kurt Schwenk, Alex Werth, Beth Brainerd. Fourth 
row: Uri Oron, Mike Shapiro, Tom Roberts, Andy Biewener (photograph by Leon Claessens). 




